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greatest care in buying. A comparison of our prices 
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The Spiritual Resources of the Missionary. 


By WALTER C. ERDMAN. 


‘This is in the familiar language of the day. 
The world has never known such a discussion 
of resources as it has been having during the 
past five years. When America was called 
upon to enter the war no one thing among her 
qualifications was more emphasized than her 
resources. An untouched supply of men and 
raw materials and finished products was need- 
ed to make good the losses and wastage of the 
allies. In these days of reconstruction (Cif in- 
deed reconstruction has begun!) we read 
daily of the undeveloped resources of China 
(and incidentally of the cupidity they excite), 
of the limited resources of Germany, of the 
neglected resources of Russia and of the 
strained resources of America. 

A nation’s resources are the aggregate of its 
available _man-power, wea!th and natural 
advantages. A man’s resources are the aggre- 
gate of his available property, wealth and 
natural endowments plus any special cireum- 
stances which increase his efficiency. <A mis- 
sionary’s spiritual resources are the aggregate 
of his spiritual wealth, available power and 
natural endowments together with anything 
which especially enables him to make the best 
use of these things. 

But the spiritual resources of a missionary 


- do not differ greatly from those of any other 


Christian. Let us not allow a series of articles 


in this magazine subtly to suggest to us that 
we are different from our fellow servants. 
We may be working in different parts of God’s 
field but their work is our work, their dif- 
ficulties are our difficulties, their conflicts are 
our conflicts and their resources are our 
resources. There are two ‘possible excep- 
tions. The missionary finds a spiritual re- 
source in observing the spiritual develop- 
ment of the native Christians. Itis a joy and 
consequently an uplift and an encouragement, 
a moral resource. It is with the missionary 
today as it was with the fisherman of Galilee 
who served so long as missionary to Ephesus 
and Western Asia Minor. “TI have no greater 
joy than to hear that my children walk in the 
truth.” The other resource lies in the close- 
ness of fellowship possible in missionary 
service. Similarity of circumstance, com- 
munity of interest, separation from large 
bodies of fellow Christians of their own race 
all tend to make possible a fellowship which is 
an invaluable source of power. “Make possible” 
we say, but with many it is an unrealized and 
undeveloped resource. Can we think of those 
among our fellow missionaries who would be 
surprised if we should go to them and suggest 
prayer together? Would I be surprised if 
someone should come to me with the sugges- 
tion? Is there a possibility that under either 
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of these circumstances someone’s prayer would 
lack spontaneity. and be somewhat strained 
and vague and conventional? Whose fault 
would it be? One thinks. with gratitude of 
seasons of quiet fellowship in prayer with one 
and another fellow missionary but realizes with 
regret that he has neglected great oppor- 
tunities, and that possibly the circle of that 
intensive spiritual cooperation and fellowship 
could be considerably widened to his own and 
others’ profit. It is easy to go to others for 
consultation and advice. It is not always a 
matter of habit that we pray over it together. 
Perhaps if it had been more so there would be 
less need to-day for a covenant of prayer. 

What are my spiritual resources? The ag- 
gregate of my spiritual wealth and available 
powers. The definition is cumbersome. There 
is a shorter one—God! “Our sufficiency is of 
God! ‘My God shall supply all your need,” “It 
is God who worketh in us.” “God is able to 
make all grace abound toward you that ye 
always having all sufficiency in all things may 
abound to every good work !”’ Why talk about 
the undeveloped resources.of China? Dig in 
your own spiritual dooryard! There were 
Indians living squalidly on government bounty 
on undeveloped oil-lands in Indian Territory, 
today in poverty, tomorrow in unimagined 
affluence. We are like them are we not? 
With a God able to make all grace to abound 
that we may have all sufficiency in all things, 
we go about worrying! You couldn’t very 
well frame a sentence which would express 
complete adequancy more emphatically than 
Second Corinthians 9:9 Look at the “alls”, 
the “always”, the ‘‘everys”, the “aboundings”’, 
the “sufficiency.” 

“Sufficiency” is a large word. In dealing 
with one’s personal resources it is a comfort- 
able word. As Paul uses it; it is a larger word 
than “resources.” It is certainly more per- 
sonal. It implies the ability to meet any 
emergency. Resources may be of various 
kinds and abundant but if they are not suited 
to me and my need their value is negligible. 
But “sufficiency” implies adaptation to my 


God. 


need and my work and my circumstances. 
And it is no bare sufficiency. It is abounding, 
It is all I can use, plus! Our sufficiency is of 
“God hath spoken once, twice have I 
heard this, that power belongeth unto God.” 
Is He on my side, then, with all of these amaz- 
ing resources? Think of it rather in Lincoln’s 
way. “The thing which concerns me” said 
Abraham Lincoln, “is to know whether I am 
on the side of God.” 


The value of resources igs measured in terms — 


of availability. Atomic energy is now believed 
to be the greatest source of power in the 
physical universe. An English scientist of 
world-wide repute is responsible for the 
statement that a portion of an element no 
larger than a pea may contain energy enough 
to lift the scuttled German fleet from the bot- 
tom of Scapa Flow to the tops of Scotland’s © 
highest mountains, but it is not yet an avail- 
able force and cannot therefore be called a re- 
source. The value of God as a spiritual re- 
source lies just in His availability. “I am with 
thee”. “Call upon me in the day of trouble and 
I will hear thee.” “Our God is able.” “Ask, 
seek, knock.” ' 
Prayer is the great resource which ordinari- 
ly suggests itself first of all to one attempting 
to. catalogue his available ones. It is not a re- 
source apart from God or in addition to God. 
Strictly speaking it is in itself not a resource 
at all. It is the means by which we avail our- 
selves of the resources in God. It is the drill 
for the oil. Or better, it is the dynamo for the 
electricity. The dynamo does not create elec- 
tricity. The armature revolving rapidly ina 
magnetic field between two magnets “accumu- 
lates” the electricity from the invisible, my- 
sterious and inexhaustible supply in the uni- 
verse. Prayer will not create power, but pray- 
er in the magnetic field of faith will accumu- 
late to the prayer that power which comprises 
God’s resources in available form, in whatever 
sense we may define resources. Do you think 
of resources in terms of wealth? “Oh, the 
depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God.” “God who is rich in 
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mercy.” ‘That He would grant you accord- 
ing to the riches of His glory to be strength- 
ened with might by His Spirit.” “The riches 
of His grace toward us.” “The unsearchable 
riches of Christ !” Wisdom, knowledge, mercy, 
power, glory, grace, Christ! These are our 
available resources, realized through prayer. 
Ts a resource “that on which you rely, or 
that to which you resort for aid or support ?” 
This is also a dictionary definition. And in 
this sense the very promises of God constitute 
a resource of inestimable value. Do we avail 
ourselves of their strengthening and en- 
couraging power as frequently as we should ? 
Weare accustomed to quote them to others but 
frequently forget to apply them to ourselves. 
When Judson said, “My prospects are as 
bright as the promises of God” it showed 
that he knew the value of one kind of spirit- 
ual resource. For stimulus to further effort 
as we realize that any measure of success al- 
ready granted is from Him, for renewal of 
enthusiasm through the realization that we 
are being permitted to share in the working 
out of an eternal glorious and divine plan, for 
encouragement in times of apparent defeat and 
blockade, there is nothing like the personal ap- 
propriation of some seasonable “thus saith the 
Lord.”’ Butit must be appropriated in real 
faith unweakened by listening to any cynical 
suggestion of “the most subtle of all the 
beasts” though he come in the guise of an 
angel of light with his ‘Yea, hath God said ?” 
Those to whom the Bible has ceased to be the 
Word of God are losing much in their inability 
to avail themselves of this spiritual resource. 
Some of us can remember that at the Student 
Volunteer Convention in Toronto some years 
ago Dr. Speer mentioned the power of sacrifice 
in enumerating the resources of the Christian 
Church. He was speaking of the strength 


and the inspiration derived from the memory 
of the heroic self-sacrifice of the martyrs 


whose blood is the seed of the Church, especi- 
ally in the case of those within our own 
generation. But beyond even that and in a 
stricter sense the possibility of self-sacrifice 


efficiency. 


is in itself a resource. Those’in the eleventh 
chapter of Hebrews ‘‘who through weakness 
were made strong” were those who found that 
their very self-forgetfulness became not mere- 
ly to others but to themselves a source of 
strength. Not without reason could Paul say, 
“When I am weak then am I strong.” The 
daily death in which he lived was a spiritual 
resource. And One who said, “My grace is 
sufficient for thee’, could do so because’ He 
too had learned that the ability to sacrifice 
oneself was a resource which unlccked the 
further resources of God. “He was crucified 
through weakness yet He liveth through the 
power of God.” In an essay. by Dr. Robert- 
son Nichol he relates the story by how two 
travellers were passing a burning house and 
one of them’rushed in to save a life. His 
companion said to him, “Who bade thee risk 
thy life in this business ?”” “‘The same” he re- 
plied, “who bade me cast my seed into the 
ground that it might bring forth fruit.” “But 
what if thou thyself hadst perished in the 
flame?” “Then I myself had been that 
seed!’ When we are facing the necessity of 
an unusual self-sacrifice can we not remember 
that the act of sacrifice itself is a resource 
denied to the self-seeker, the careless and the 
coward. ; 

The limits of this article forbid a detailed 
discussion of all of our spiritual resources. 
The whole article might be devoted to the 
Holy Spirit who is God in action in us. Some- 
thing more than the paragraph above on God’s 
promises might well be written on the place 
that Bible study should hold among our avail- 
able resources. Another article in this series 
will deal with the missionary’s recreations. It 
may not mention enjoyable physical exercise 
as a spiritual resource, but it is among the 
most important. Physical exercise and the 
proper use of vacations are as necessary to 
the maintenance of normal spiritual life as 
they are to the maintenance of physical 
With a jaded and exhausted mind 
and body spirituality tends either to become 
morbid and abnormal or to lose entirely its 
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appeal and power as a life force. Recupera- 
tion, rest, change and pleasurable exercise 
must all be listed among our spiritual resources. 
None of us who know them could fail to ap- 
preciate the spiritual values of a Sorai sunset. 
_ Neither should we forget the resources we 
have in the proper use of religious books and 
magazines and biographies. . (And in passing 
one might mention as:a spiritual resource that 
selective will power which enables one to re- 
frain from wasting time on too light literature.) 
- Do we make enough of conversation as a 
spiritual resource? This is not to suggest the 
desirability of a forced and exaggerated piety 
in conversation, and. the elimination of every- 
thing that does not have a direct spiritual 
bearing. Thatis the opposite extreme. But 
jt is to remind us of the often unused pos- 
sibilities that lie in a spiritual conversational 
habit. Our conversations tend toward the 
casual. They ought not to be such that any 
“wrench”. is experienced on -the introduction 
of spiritual topics. The spiritual should be the 
ordinary andthe ordinary made more spirit- 
ual. All of us could name households we 
have visited whose atmosphere contains a dis- 
tinct spiritual stimulus and uplift. And we 
have realized that the secret of the power lay 
in the godly conversation. It is possible to be 


spiritual without being oppressive. Try it. 
Let us develop a neglected resource. 
And finally Christ is our Resource. Our re- 


source because He is our life. Resource and 


resurrection are both from the same _ root 
originally. Resurgam......... I shall rise again! 
“Resource” came to mean what it does from 
the fact that supplies brought to exhausted 
men enabled them to rise up to their tasks 
“Resources” brought 


with renewed vigor. 


back new hope of life where hope had failed. 
Resource and resurrection! We are not think- 
ing at this moment of a future day with its 
blessed hope in Him who is the Resurrection and 
the Life, though that hope is in itself a spiritual 
resource of immeasurable value to those who 
have it, but of every day in a world that needs 
it more abundantly. How shall we carry on 
our work unless we truly avail ourselves of this 
resource? If one asks in what sense resurrec- 
tion is a resource, we reply, I suppose, that we 
having died with Him have risen also with 
Him in newness of life and that that resurrec- 
tion life is our unfailing resource because it is 
linked with Him. “Reckon ye yourselves also 
to be dead indeed unto sin but alive unto God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” Fainting 
under the burden and heat of the day? 
Stricken down in conflict with the spirits of | 
evil in high places? Dead to the world 
through self-sacrifice? Dead to sin because 
we died with Him? What does it matter to 
those who have our resource? We are risen 
with Christ. He is our life, and all the other 
resources we can name find their value in Him 
alone. “I can do all things through Him” 
“Who is our Life.” 

In the months that passed the Boy Scouts 
of America took a census of black walnut trees 
of the country because of the value of that 
particular wood in airplane construction. In 
reviewing our spiritual resources we also have 
been taking account of the things which will 
enable us to rise in sublime flights nearer to 
God, to advance more swiftly, to work more | 
effectively. May we be encouraged to make 
more habitual use day by day of the riches of — 
grace that are in Christ Jesus. 
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The Ideal Missionary. 


By BISHOP HERBERT WELCH. 


This topic was chosen for me. Ido not pro- 
fess to be a specialist in ideal missionaries ; 
but during the last three years, visiting many 
of the mission stations in Korea, Japan, and 
China, and meeting some scores or possibly 
some hundreds of missionaries, I have received 
certain impressions which are here set down. 
I might easily point to living illustrations of 
the qualities which I suggest, but it is doubt- 
less better to leave them as abstract state- 
ment. 
I assume in the first place that the mission- 

ary is a Christian—a Christian in belief, in 
purpose, and in practice; that he loves right- 
eousness and hates iniquity, that he is indig- 
nant at wrong but is anxious to help all men— 
the most degraded and the most proud, the 
most brutal, the most superstitious, the most 
indifferent, the most unloveable ; in a word, 
that he is a true Christian minister. I there- 
fore entirely pass over the fundamental matter 
of faith and character which are® covered by 
that assumption, to speak of some matters 
which are not so obvious. 

1. The ideal missionary resolutely resists 
the downward drag of his environment. He 
perhaps appreciates most keenly in his first 
missionary days the deadening influence of a 
non-Christian civilization; his sense of it may 
not be so sharp when once he has_ become ac- 
customed toit. But nevertheless being aware 
of its presence, he sets himself in opposition to 
this force which threatens to pull down his 
intellectual standards, to make him forget the 

‘necessity of mental growth, to ‘cause him to 
be indifferent to modern knowledge and to 
new books; which affects his habits of dress 
and the standards of his home, so that neat- 
ness, cleanliness, refinement may seem to fall 
into the class of non-essentials.. It may, even 
though unconsciously, lower his ethical stand- 
ards. In the very air of the Orient there is a 
disintegrating moral influence. The ideal mis- 
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sionary desires to follow his Master in being 
made like unto his brethren; yet he never for- 
gets the fact that while he is'to be made like 
them in sympathy he is to lose out of his own ~ 
life no good thing which a civilization at least 
partially Christianized has given him, and that 
his own power of helping others up to the 
Christian standard depends upon his maintain- 
ing for himself the best which he has known. 

2. The ideal missionary does not harden in 
sympathy by reason of hardships which he 
endures. It is curiously true that again and 
again good people miss one of the greatest 
blessings which should result from their own 
sufferings. The God of all comfort “comforteth 
us in all our affliction, that we may be able to 
comfort them that are ‘in any affliction, 
through the comfort wherewith we ourselves 
are comforted of God.” But some of those who 
themselves have endured hardness as good 
soldiers of Jesus’ Christ, who have known 
depression and loneliness and disappointment 
and bereavement, .seem to ‘look almost with 
complacency upon others who are now passing 
through the same bitter experiences. Sug- 
gestions that these make up the common lot of 
humanity, that “we all have been through these 
things,” that itis well for the newcomers to find 
out what missionaries really endure, occasional- 
ly take the place of “saintly pity.” This is 
greatly to be regretted. Even when one 
knows that the very hardships will work outa 
weight of glory, if he would be like the tender- 
hearted Saviour he must enter with under- 
standing and with sympathy into the woes of 
others. He should not harden, but mellow 
with the ripening processes of time and 
experience. 

3. The ideal missionary conquers the nar- 
rowing effects of isolation. It isa very easy 
thing in the United States itself to grow pro- 
vincial. Witness people who spend all their 
lives in New England, or in New York City 
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How much easier in a country, of, backward 
civilization, in towns where there are but few 
of the same social background and history, and 
especially in distant country stations, to permit 
oneself to become localized! Lacking constant 
friction with other like human particles which 
would rub off the corners, one tends to be- 
come angular and unsymmetrical. His hori- 
zon may be limited by the surrounding hills or 
at best by church or national boundaries. The 
world seems far away, the interests of other 
nations with their mighty problems and their 
vast struggles seem remote and unreal. The 
men of other businesses seem to be separated 
from him by blank walls, and differences are 
over-emphasized and agreements forgotten. 
The circumstances tend to narrow and sharpen 
the man, to make him intense but partisan. 
Now resisting this, the ideal missionary is 
catholic in his thoughts and in his sympathies. 
He is a true cosmopolitan! God sets the whole 
world in his heart. His supreme loyalty is to 
the kingdom of God rather than to any one 
church or people. He sees himself involved 
in a league, offensive and defensive, with 
every soldier of Jesus Christ. He inquires not 
so much concerning a man’s opinions but con- 
cerning his affections: “If thy heart be as my 
heart, give me thy hand.” 

4. This is perhaps only another way of 
saying that the ideal missionary sticks to es- 
sentials. He does not:suffer his mind to dwell 
too much upon the accidentals and the in- 
cidentals of creeds or rites or governments. 
He seeks always the substance below the 
form. He discerns the truth even inthe most 
outlandish religions. He finds himself in fel- 
lowship with men who at first blush seem to 
be separated from him by continents of 
thought. Never does he suffer himself to be- 
come a specialist or a faddist in religion. No 
one article of his faith becomes so enlarged in 
his thinking as to overshadow the rest. His 
creed has the beautiful symmetry of the Bible. 
He recognizes that there are but few essential 
Christian doctrines and that about them in due 
subservience many minor facts and teachings 


group thémselves. Many of his religious opin- 
ions he holds with a loose grip, ready for all 
new light from history, from archaeology, from 
philosophy, from psychology, from literary 
criticism, which may modify his views. He 
believes that all truth is from God, and that no 
truth ever can contradict another truth. The 
things on which he bases his life are the un- 
shakeable things, the great outstanding truths 
of religion which have been verified in the ex- 
perience of the Christian Church in all ages. 

5. The ideal missionary is a genuine demo- 
crat. He is in sincere sympathy with the 
great movements of the day in politics and so- 
ciety. He believes in man. He believes in the 
worth and the rights of man apart from his 
station, wealth, education. He is ready to deal 
with men who have been less privileged than 
himself on terms of brotherhood. This shows 
itself in the administrative methods which he 
favors in the Church as well as in his personal 
relations with his brethren. He need not on 
the one hand be familiar nor on the other hand 
need he assume an artificial dignity and aloof- 
ness. It is possible to combine real dignity 
with brotherlinss. He forgets. the superior 
civilization from which he has come, or if he 
remembers it he remembers also that it is only 
a trust which he is to employ for less favored 
people. The ideal missionary is simple, unaf- 
fected, respected for his inherent worth rather 
than for any office which he holds; and he is 
ready to deal with men as men in the give and 
take of ordinary human relationships. It may 
cost something to surrender privileges. and 
controls to which missionaries have been ac- 
customed, but he accommodates himself to the 
new atmosphere of independence and finds it 
congenial since it is an assertion of humanity. 

6. The ideal missionary has a sense of hu- 
mor. Ido not mean by this that he is a great 
laugher, though the roar of spontaneous mirth 
may be an excellent tonic for all one’s neigh- 
bors. ButI mean that he has that sense of 
proportion which keeps things on the level of 
common sense. He sees the ludicrous in life 
just because he sees the beautiful, the noble, 
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the trivial, the vulgar for what they are. 
While far removed from flippancy, he does not 
take himself too seriously, nor indeed the 
world. He sees things in perspective. He re- 
members how long history is, and what has 
been the spirally ascending course of great re- 
forms. He is not quickly dismayed—because 
he remembers and because he sees. There are 
nations whose fundamental lack may almost 
be defined as a lack of the sense of humor. 
Over-seriousness is no sure mark of wisdom; 
it may be accompanied by fussiness and stupi- 
dity. But the sense of humor is a broad hu- 
man quality which guards one from cynicism, 
which helps one to appreciate the other’s point 
of view, which prevents making mountains out 
of molehills, which lubricates the hours of 
days that might otherwise grow tame and 
wearisome. Mr. Kipling has perhaps exag- 
gerated when he says that “there are times 
when asense of humor stands a woman in 
better stead than even religion itself.’ But 
all of us are aware that there are conscien- 
tious people who lack charm, and that the 
people who win our confidence, who hold our 
friendship, who cheer us and inspire us, are 
very likely to be those who can smile genially 
over the fallings of others rather than condemn 
them with a sour sanctimoniousness, who are 
gentle in their judgments because they com- 
prehend more of human nature. 

7. The ideal missionary knows how to do 
team work. If I were compelled to reduce 
this perfect number of seven and say what 
two things were most needed to make a good 
missionary, I should almost be forced to answ- 
er. ‘Next to the love of Jesus Christ within 
his own heart, a sense of humor and the ability 
to do team work are most promising for a mis- 
sionary’s success.” Is there any place where 
extreme individualism is so harmful as on the 
foreign field? In the great Christian work at 
home a man’s peculiarities may be exaggerated 
to a high degree and he may persist in his dif- 
ferent personal notions and yet a place be found 
for him inthe complicated mechanism of a vast 
organization. But on the foreign mission field 


there are so few of us, and we are thrown so 
closely together, that unless one knows how to 
adjust, how to surrender everything but vital 
principle, he will be the source of unending 
trouble to himself and to others. If he be a man 
of power he may build up his own specialized 
institution or piece of work, but unless it has 
commanded the approval of the group it is 
likely to disappear when he goes. For the 
largest and most lasting results the individual 
must be content to decrease, while the group 
in its collective wisdom and united strength 
must increase. It is not that personality is to 
be depreciated. We need on the foreign field 
the strongest personalities to be found any- 
where. The great leader will finda great 
place awaiting him in this great enterprise; 
but the great boss will find no place which he 
ean hold in the face of growing intelligence 
and growing democracy. An eminent English 
preacher once defined entire sanctification as 
“an intense desire not to have your own way.” 
The definition has much to commend it. Chris- 
tian grace finds its triumph not in self-asser- 
tion, but in the willingness to submerge self 
in the interests of the common good. The 
man who will be most welcome on the foreign 
field, other things being equal, is the man who 
does not insist on being the star player, but is 
willing to be simply amember of a winning 
team. 


Having said so much, one ought to add, 
what the countryman said when looking for 
the first time on the unbelieveable giraffe, 
“There ain’t no such animal!” 

Fortunately, a missionary need not be fault- 
less in order to be effective. God uses us all 
as imperfect instruments. There is no ideal 
missionary. And there is no one ideal; each 
will have his own. The above are some of the 
items which enter into my own conception of 
the ideal missionary, but Iam quite ready to 
admit that another may mention an entirely 
different list which may describe a missionary 
quite as nearly ideal as mine! 
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The Missionary’s Intellectual Culture. 


By ROSCOE C. COEN. 


“How can I keep abreast of the wave of in- 
tellectual progress?” is a question that must 
give every man considerable concern as he 
moves out into the modern world and begins 
to feel the push and pull of his business or 
profession. To the man ambitious not to be- 
come “a back number,” antedated, and atrified 
in his mental outlook and attainments the 
problem of intellectual culture is a vital one. 
The “dead line” so much dreaded by profes- 
sional men is, indeed, a matter of age; but 
age is not a matter of the number of years a 
man may have lived. It is rather the set of a 
character, the attitude of a life, the date on 
one’s mental processes. The man whose men- 
tal processes and product date from the day 
he left college or professional school, and 
whose knowledge has never been put out in a 
revised edition, soon passes that dead line; 
but the man who habitually lives in the nine- 
teen hundred and now physically and intellect- 
ually, has little to fear from that phantom 
spectre that haunts so many lives. . We don’t 
get old so much by the passing of years, as 
by getting behind the passing years. When 
we get behind the times we are old, no matter 
how young we may be. Just as time and tide 
wait for no man so does the great stream of 
the world’s thought move on from year to 
year, tarrying not for any man who, because of 
unfortunate circumstances or natural inclina- 
tion, lags by the wayside. That man very soon 
either takes his place among the disappointed 
souls who march in the rear, and watch with 
wistful yet hopeless eyes those who go on be- 
fore; or be joins himself to that cynical, skep- 
tical, ultra-conservative throng of “has beens” 
who, like curs, are ever snapping at the heels 
of those who are blazing the trails of human 
progress. These are the people who block the 
march of progress. If they are in politics, 
they are “stand patters;” if in social reform, 
they are the “let well enough alone” brand, 


if in business, they are the ‘‘play safe” type; 
and if in religion, they are the “watch dogs of 
the faith.” But whatever we call them, like 
the poor, they are always with us in every 
profession and walk of life. If we would not 
become a member of one or the other of these 
bands, there is but one way to prevent it; that 
way is to keep abreast of the wave of mental 
and intellectual progress, and our problem is, 
how to do it ? 

As this article is being written by a mission- 
ary largely for missionary readers, it is the 
solution of the missionary’s problem of intel- 
lectual culture to which we must address our- 
selves in particular. The missionary’s problem 
of intellectual culture is perhaps as great as 
that of the people of any other calling. His 
surroundings in a heathen land; often his 
companions and fellow workers; his lack of 
leisure time; his lack of available funds for 
buying new books for his library; these and. 
many other causes unite to make his problem 
most difficult of solution. He lacks at once the 
challenge of an educated audience, and the 
lure of some future goal that depends almost 
entirely upon mental growth; consequently 
he must look within himself for any impelling 
—compelling—force to hold him to a definite 
course of mental culture. 

This fact leads me to the statement of the 
all important factor in the solution of the 
problem of mental culture. Itis the DETER- 
MINATION TO KEEP UP AT ANY COST. ‘Take 
time to be holy” comes to the missionary with 
little more imperative ring than, ‘‘take time to 
be healthy”—healthy in both body and mind. 
Indeed, holiness to the soul, is what healthi- 
ness is to the body and mind. Both words 
mean, whole, sound, and complete. Both of 
these take time and our time is limited. I have 
observed, however, that we always find time 
to do what we must do and what we want to 
do. The tasks that must be done are done be- 
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cause outward forces compel us to their doing.. 
A man’s Mission will see that he has plenty of 


work to do, and that very work will usually . 


drive him to its accomplishment; present needs 
will demand all his time, money, and energy, 
and before he is aware he will wake up to find 
himself working in the Master’s field, to be 
sure; but perhaps sowing old seed, out of an 
all-but-empty bag, and using antiquated im- 
plements and methods of spiritual agriculture. 
If such is not to be the case, he must have the 
determination to prevent it. 

This determination toward mental culture 
will function as a result of two motives, first, a 
personal hunger for knowledge, and second a 
sense of the necessity of being adequately 
equipped mentally. These two motives are 
internal motives and fall into the class of 
“the things we want to do.” When we wed 
the desire to the necessity for mental culture 
we have a most impelling motive in that direc- 
tion. “As for me and my house we will grow 
in wisdom and in the knowledge of the truth” 
is no less effective as an educational motto 
than Joshua’s vow was effective as a religious 
standard and goal.. This determination is half 
the battle and cannot be formed too soon in 
the course of one’s life work, though it is 
never too late to lay hold of one’s self for de- 
finite mental culture. 

This determination furnishes the thing most 
needful—a driving force—when all the out- 
ward driving forces have been removed. So 
long as we were incollege or post-graduate 
schools, we entertained no fears as to keeping 
abreast of the wave of mental progress. Rath- 
er we found ourselves frantically splashing 
and spluttering to keep from sinking as our 
professors towed us along on the very crest 
of that wave. Or—to change the figure—in 
those days we followed our good masters 
daily into green pastures where we grazed 
greedily hoping for some future time when 
in the quiet of the fold we might quietly 
and peacefully ruminate, chewing, digesting, 
and assimilating our mental food. But alas! 
that quiet hour in the fold has never come, 


nor will it ever come. Rather, we now find 
ourselves shepherdless and pushed whither 
we would not go by the exacting demand of 
a heartless machine called “duty.” For the 
persuasive call of our professors to think 
and study has been substituted duty’s im- 
perative command to work, to produce. In 
place of the inward urge of conscience to self- 
development, to get, there has been substituted 
that burning desire for self-sacrifice, to give. 

Both are legitimate motives, and itis well 
for us when we begin to obey the second, the 
call to self-sacrifice, that we remember that the 
first one, self-development, not only need not, 
but ought not, to cease in our lives, lest we find 
ourselves with no “self” to sacrifice, or at the 
best, with buta poor “self’’ to offer on the 
altar of our Lord. “Love thy neighbour as 
thy self” was never intended to be fulfilled 
by loving yourself less, but by loving your 
neighbour more. The “as” in the command 
is a sign of equality. My debt to my neigh- 
bour and the one to myself are to be equal. I 
am not only responsible for what I give: Iam 
also responsible for what I have to give. If I 
allow my mental output to become stale, in- 
ferior, and ineffective I rob my neighbour as 
well as starve myself. It is my constant duty 
to get in order that I may give. Hence the 
need for the determination to keep mentally 
fresh and strong at any cost. Iam not con- 
cerned about the methods people will use to 
realize the goal of the determination. I am 
convinced that each individual will have a dif- 
ferent plan, and that each plan will bring 
equally good results. One man will guard his 
study hours with religious conscientiousness ; 
another will redeem those minutes that most 
people waste waiting for cars, etc., and make 
them serve him intellectually ; yet another will 
skimp in some of the common necessities of 
life to save money to buy books; I care not 
for all these methods, they are the conse- 
quences of the determination, common to each 
man, to ‘‘keep up with the time.” Where 
there is a will these will be a way—though 
not always the same way. 


Making the Most of the Missionary. 


By O. R. AVISON, M. D. 


~ Our subject concerns a missionary, but a 
missionary after all is but an ordinary human 
no matter how highly he may rate his calling 
or how saintly he may be regarded by the 
Church at home, so that whatever rule may 
govern ordinary people in developing them- 
selves and enabling them to utilize their op- 
portunities may be safely regarded as applicable 
to missionaries. We therefore divide the 
matter into two parts for consideration (1) 
How can a man make the most of himself, (2) 
How can a man make the most of his ap- 
portunities. 

- (1) How can aman make the most of himself? 
Another way of saying the same thing 
would be “How can aman best develop his 
mind; his body and his spirit ?” for all three 
aspects of himself must be fully developed if 
failure is not to be registered in some degree 
or in some direction. 

- A missionary’s mind is supposed to have 
been trained to a fair degree before he 
comes to the field, but he still has much to 
learn because he is thrown into a new environ- 
ment; he finds himself working with men of a 
different type so far as mental processes are 
concerned, who have different ideals, different 
aims and a different appraisement of events. 
He must attune himself to these or be a com- 
parative failure. If he cannot let some of his 
preconceived ideas drop quietly into the back- 
ground, if he cannot take up some new out- 
looks upon life, if he cannot conceive the pos- 
sibility of some of the views held by his new 
comrades being as good as or even better than 
some of his own he will not attain to the 
position of usefulness or of highest service. 
Some of the greatest surprises of my life here 
have come to me while listening to our own 
Dr. Gale reading translated extracts from some 
of the writings of Korean sages of the long ago, 
for I had been flippantly thinking that I and 
my colleagues were prepared to teach them all 


wisdom,whereas we might sit at the feet of 


some of those ancients of backward Korea and 
learn rather than teach. 

What I want to say, then, is that the first 
step toward a missionary making the most of 
himself is to get an open mind and to keep it 
open. He has much to give but he cannot 
always give—he must also take. He can give 
most when those to whom he wishes. to 
minister realize that it is not too much a one- 
sided arrangement. He must regard all his 
previous work not so much as a means of ac- 
cumulating a lot of facts which he is to force 
the people to accept, but as a means of seeing ~ 
guiding principles and acquiring a mental train- _ 
ing which will now enable him in turn to inter- 


-pret to the people and win their acceptance. 


In the second place the missionary’s spirit 
which has been already brought under the 
benign power of Jesus Christ must be attuned 
to. sympathy with the people with whom he is 
to labor. He will find it difficult to be sympa- 
thetic with many of their beliefs, to be tolerant 
toward many of their convictions and to re- 
frain from attacking many of their customs, 
but if he will make the most of his own spirit- 
ual powers he must refrain from denouncing 
and must become the brother rather than the 
great teacher. How harda training this will 
be he cannot know until he makes the effort. 
He comes as a teacher but he must first be- 
come a learner, not only in the mental but also 
in the spiritual realm. He must learn the 
language of the people, especially of the com- 
mon people, that goes without saying, and he 
must be mentally active soas to gain their 
respect, but if he is spiritually repulsive he will 
fail as a missionary. He must learn to lead 
and not to drive, he must be a Christ-like man, 
loving men’s souls but also sympathetic with 
their prejudices, coming close to them in all 
their needs. 

Again a missionary may be a bright mental 
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leader and a sympathetic spiritual force but 
withal may so live that his bodily powers grow 
weak. He would like to teach, he would like 
to preach but he has not physical strength for 
more than a little of either and when physical- 
ly wearied, as he will so often be, he may offset 
most of his influence by manifesting a spirit 
of impatience and unloveliness which is at the 
least unattractive. 

Having now stated the case for the mission- 
ary needing to make the most of himself a few 
words may be offered as to methods. 

(1) Mental——He may profitably study the 
language of the people, first their everyday 
talk, the vocabulary which will enable him to 
get at their thoughts, and then their book 
language and script so that he may get a first 
hand knowledge of the background of their 
development and their present mental and 
spiritual attitudes. How can he lead them if 
his knowledge makes no appeal to their under- 
standing of things? How can he gain their 
confidence as a teacher if he knows nothing 
of the foundations of their thinking? How 
can they know he is to be relied on as a spirit- 
ual guide if he shows no knowledge of their 
own ideals and so can lay no claim to knowing 
why they think as they do? In the second 
place he must not live in the dingy past, but 
having explored it he must find the way out 
and be able to show this way to the people, 
then he must study present day conditions, 
keep in touch with all the developments out- 
side his adopted country, study the trend of 
thought in his own field and show his people 
that he is not a back number, so far as pro- 
gressive movements are concerned, but that on 
the contrary, being thoroughly familiar with 
them, he is able to point out the weaknesses 
that work in them and show them how to 
avoid these, while he at the same time can 
point out how to make use of those ideas which 
are safe and helpful. 

This means much reading, much thought and 
much discussion with his fellow workers on 
subjects not perhaps manifestly a part of his 
preconceived program. 


TT 


At the same time he must keep fully abreast 
with every development of thought in the 
sphere of his own particular line of activity, for 
if he shows backwardness in this he will soon 
be shown up by some of the more precocious 
of those who are supposed to be his pupils, and 
he will lose the confidence of those over whose 
minds he longs to wield an influence for good. 
There is no room for mental inertia if the mis- 
sionary is to make the most of himself mental- 
ly. He must plan to become a higher, a deep- 
er and a broader thinker every year. 

(2) Spiritual—He must certainly not 
allow his contact with the materialism of his 
surroundings, or with the lowered spiritual 
conceptions of his adopted brethren dull his 
own spiritual ideals or attainments. While 
learning to be sympathetic with the thoughts 
and beliefs of those with whom he works he 
must constantly keep in touch with God 
through Christ, so that his own spiritual dis- 
cernment and powers shall be kept at their 
highest. It is not necessary for me to lay out 
a program for the accomplishment of this 
further than to merely mention some of the 
chief aids such as prayer, meditation, Scripture 
reading and personal service to others. 

(3) Physical—Judging from the experi- 
ence of more than a quarter of a century of 
medical service for missionaries I am com- 
pelled to say that numbers fail at this point. 

Given a high and active mind and a cul- 
tivated and devoted spirit with a physical 
frame stronz enough to carry their projects 
into execution a man may expect great results 
in any form of effort, but even more so in the 
missionary field. The question is what must 
aman do or not do to make the most of him- 
self physically? One cannot lay down rules, 
one can only give guiding principles and I will 
enumerate some of them as applied to the 
physical life. 

1. The most important principle I believe is 
to drop all worry about the health. This does 
not mean to neglect precautions, that would be 
fully. But one may remember that the great 


’ majority of people are-immune to most diseases 
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most of the time and that one’s chances of 
escaping are generally good and are largely 
enhanced by modern method of immunization, 
so that one may go about his business with a 
clear mind and not worry even when he is 
brought into immediate contact with infection. 
In my judgment we may apply to this sphere 
of our life the advice of Jesus, “Be not an- 
xious for the morrow ; for the morrow will be 
anxious for the things of itself. Sufficient un- 
to the day is the evil thereof.” There is no 
greater single factor in the maintenance of 
health than a mind free from worry both as to 
the events of life and the state of the body. 

2. Inordinary times, while working with full 
steam on, stop often enough and soon enough 
to maintain a constant reserve of power. Thus 
the reserve will constantly grow and enable 
one on special occasions to work far beyond 
one’s usual allowance in order to compass a 


special call upon our efforts to accomplish a° 


given purpose and yet not break down. 

Those who break down physically are very 
often those who habitually work beyona the 
limit and who, feeling they: are doing so, get 
worried over it instead of readjusting their 
lives to an efficient standards. 

3. Keep an optimistic outlook even hier 
discouraging conditions. Nothing reacts worse 
on the physical health than a gloomy expecta- 
tion regarding the future. The armies of the 
Allies were trained to undergo hardships in 
the full expectation of victory. No expense 
was spared to keep up the morale of the 
soldiers, for this ensured endurance. And so 
a discouraged missionary is more than _ half 
deprived of his resisting force and is an easy 
prey to every type of disease while his power 
to work even when not sick is greatly reduced. 

The greatest single basis for constant opti- 
mism is a firm conviction of the leadership of 
God and of the control of God in all things 
worldly as well as spiritual, and as a sequence 
a firm faith in the ultimate triumph of what- 
ever is in accordance with God’s thought. 

So I am confident that faith in the know- 
ledge, the power and the love of God is one of 


the best insurance policies for good health. It 
enables one to sleep quietly in the midst of 
disturbances and to give the recuperative 
forces a chance to do their work of gracein 


us, so that we arise from our beds refreshed 


and invigorated and feeling ‘‘fit’ instead of 
crushed as we did at the end of the day. 

4. Conserve bodily vigor not only by 
generally stopping work before the oncoming 
of utter weariness but by making use of suitable 


diversions, recreations, exercises and changes — | 


which tend to build up the natural forces of 
the body. 

I need not emmerate them here. They will | 
not be the same for everybody but every- | 
body must indulge in some of them. - 

These must not be allowed either to occupy 
too much time or use up too much strength. 
How often have we felt that our so-called re- - 
creations, social functions, etc., have carried 
us beyond the stage of recuperation and added 
to our weariness. We need to exercise as 
much judgment in regard to these as we do 
toward the matter of overwork. 

5. Eating and drinking are necessary Pe 
our very life but there are two directions in 
which we may abuse what should constitute 
both a pleasure and a necessity. One of these 
is the fear which some always indulge that 
they will eat too much or eat some thing that 
they cannot digest. Let us remember that 
most people can digest almost anything that is 
real food and that no one will eat or drink too 


much if he stops while he still feels comfort- — 


ably unfilled. 

My opinion is that more people suffer from 
indigestion through fear of indigestion than 
by actual transgression of the rules of eating 
This is not intended as an incentive to ex- 
treme carelessness in eating but as a preven- 
tive of extreme fear of going wrong in the 
matter of food. 

6. Avoid all kinds of “over” which result in 
waste of strength ; over work, over indulgence 
of the appetites, over use of sports and recrea- 
tions, over estimation of one’s own weaknesses, 
Over estimation of one’s own strength, over 


- untimely death. 
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estimation of dangers and all the other “overs”, 
for after all it is the overs that really con- 
stitute the greatest danger to our physical 
welfare. 

Now I find that the first half of my subject 
has supplied you with more copy than you will 


probably care to use in one issue and that I 
had better reserve my remarks about making 
the best of one’s opportunites for next month, 
if so be that this long paper has not already 
over burdened you or over wearied your 
patient readers. 


Missionary Recreation. 


By T. D. MANSFIELD, M. D. 


Our Master’s command to us was urgent. 
Haste is essential. Already whole nations have 
passed into eternity without hearing His Gos- 
pel and day by day untold thousands are dy- 
ing to whom the Word has never been preach- 
ed. There is no place among His messengers 
for those who put selfish ease, pleasure or pro- 
fit ahead of service. Jesus’ recreation mainly 
took the form of solitary prayer. True, He 
once called His disciples apart to rest a while 
but during that time He expounded to them 
some of the profoundest truths of His whole 
ministry. We can safely say that not for a mo- 
ment, during His earthly walk, did our Lord 
forget the great purpose for which He came, 
nor did He ever put His personal need above 
the need of this sin-sick world. 

The present day demands .of our work are 
tremendous. Its opportunities and its dangers 
are alike appalling. Of workers we have not 
half sufficient to cover our minimum require- 
ments. Under such conditions a cessation of 
our regular activities for purposes of recrea- 
tion should be made only with the greatest 
care, after much prayer and with the assur- 
ance that our Lord will be pleased to have us 
thus “come apart.” Evenatemporary vacation 
from effort, thought and interest on the part of 
a missionary earnestly seeking to perform his 
task is unthinkable in the light of the above 
considerations. His interest and thought 
never flag, his efforts are limited only by his 
strength. “To burn out for God” should be 
his motto. This need not mean a few months 
or years of feverish activity followed by an 
It may be long years of 


joyous service, of normal health, and ever in- 
creasing fruitfulness. Daily communion with 
God,daily guidance by His Spirit and daily 
translation of the divine commands into action 
form a cycle of living which will always leave 
the worker at the end of the day eager for 
fresh tasks on the morrow. The work fur- 
nishes its own recreation. 
For the missionary the question of recrea- 


. tion resolves itself into a question of prepara- 


tion. Constant repetition of method may pro- 
duce a routine that deadens the zeal; con- 
stant struggle against tremendous difficulties 
may give an exaggerated perspective that 
clogs the mind with discouragement; constant . 
work under unhygienic conditions may under- 
mine the health; constant loneliness may dis- 
tort the spiritual vision. An occasional change 
of surroundings, a change of activity, a 
change of companions will often go far to cor- 
rect such tendencies and give us a truer pers- 
pective of our work. The annual gatherings 
of our mission councils, the days of play, 
study, meditation and exchange of views at 
our summer beach resorts are distinctly re- 
creative in character. I am not at all in sympa- 
thy with the view that would eliminate all 
activity from these weeks. Recreation is cer- 
tainly not stagnation. Complete physical rest 
may be necessary at times for those whose 
health is below par but for the normal worker 
volley ball and Bible conferences go hand in 
hand with sea bathing and prayer meetings as 
excellent preparation for another year’s hard 
work. 

Of old Job and David saw much that was 
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beautiful and awe-inspiring in nature and they 
used such material to the praise of God and 
for the teaching of great spiritual truths. The 
itinerator in Korea who “‘in the love of nature, 
holds communion with her visible forms” has 
arich variety of opportunity offered for his 
consideration, in abundance, and quality per- 
haps unexcelled. If he is fortunate enough 
in his educational preparation for missionary 
labors to be able to classify and interpret the 
forms he meets, heis indeed to be congratulat- 
ed, not only because of the great pleasure and 
recreation that he may derive from his ob- 
servations but because of the large and im- 
portant additions that he can make to the sum 
of human knowledge. North Korea is a 
botanist’s paradise in June, July and August. 
Its hills are bursting with metallurgical speci- 
mens of great interest ; the history of geologi- 
cal ages is written clearly in its sea coasts and 
mountain gorges. Happy is he who can read 
and understand. How often have I regretted 
the long hours spent in studying in dead 
languages while the mysteries of the living 
book of nature were being expounded to my 
wiser classmates! For the average person 
the classics are but blind alleys; the natural 
sciences are open doors leading to paths of un- 
limited possibilities in pleasurable research. 

. For many missionaries the furlough year as 
at present spent in a cut-and-dried form is not 
a real recreation and is therefore an unwise 
expenditure of time, energy, and money. Fur- 
lough often means a return to the homeland, a 
little study, more or less deputation work, 
and months of unrest, laborious travel, strin- 
gent economy and household confusion, 
nerves at full tension continuously, the glad- 
dest day of all the one when your boat sails 
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out of the Golden Gate for the Orient. 
such furlough is enough for a lifetime. There 


One 


should be more freedom to adjust furloughs to — 


individual needs. The expenditure of furlough 
allowances should be made under the control 


and advice of the Mission’s medical committee 
with large allowance for personal preferences. 


For the first furlough, the home ties of loved — 


once in America are strong and the call to re- 
turn is urgent. 
is quite unnecessary. 
not be better to make the time of service be- 
fore the first furlough considerably shorter 
than it is now, say four or five years. Up to 


Often a second such furlough © 
I wonder if it would ~ 


that time the minds and hearts of many mis- 


sionaries are too much directed to their old 
homes. They do not really get settled in the 
Orient with all bridges burned, until after the 


return from the first furlough. The period of 


service until the second furlough should be 


a io 


indefinite, depending entirely on individual — 


needs. A most liberal ruling should be made, 
too, as to the character of the activities en- 
gaged in during furlough times. 
travel, sometimes active work among the 
churches at home, each demand should be 
judged according to the needs of the work and 
the worker, having in view the great desidera- 
tum, which is more effective service when the 
missionary returns. 

The King Who sent us to represent Him still 
controls our work. 
devotion on our part He assures us of un- 
mistakeable guidance. 


work, rest or play at His bidding, and each ~ 
one for himself can know what his orders are — 
provided only that he keeps an eye single for 
His service. 


Sometimes 


In return for complete — 


We are to come or go, | 


a 
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| In Memoriam. 
wi : Annabel Major Nisbet. 


BY Mrs. H. D. MCCALLIE. 


~ Mrs. Nisbet was born in Christian Co. Ky. 
Jan. 19th, 1869 and died at Mokpo, Feb. 21st, 
1920. Her parents were staunch Baptists, her 
mother being the daughter of the A.D. Sears, 
D.D., pastor at Clarksville, Tenn. for 26 years. 

She graduated from Clarksville Female 
Academy at 16, began teaching—taught one 
year in the country school and returned to 
Clarks ville; lived at her grandfather’s home and 
taught in Clarksville city school for 12 years, 
being the principal of the Higher School depart- 
ment for a number of years. 

During the time her parents had moved 
to Clarksville and her mother being an invalid, 
her strength was taxedin the care of her 
mother. For a number of years she taught in 
day time and she and her brother nursed the 
mother, each one watching half the night while 
the other slept. She was also principal of 
the primary department in Sunday School and 
did a great deal of house to house visiting. 
She was a leader in the college set and her 
house was the rendezvous for them. One of 
the college professors said she was the most 
intellectual woman in Clarksville. She was 
invited by one of the college students to at- 
tend the play ‘Les Miserables.’ On being ask- 
ed if she had read the book she replied “No.” 
Her friend expressed regret and she replied 
she would read the book if she could geta 
copy. He procured the book and she read it 
after school (which closed at 2 o’clock) and 
before time to attend the play was able to tell in 
detail the story of the book. She could read 
understandingly a book in an hour. 

She planned to go to China as a missionary 
and had arrangements all made when her 
mother was taken seriously sick and she had 
to give itup. Her mother died in 1898 and in 
the fall of that year she met Mr. Nisbet; they 
were married in June, 1899. Mr. Nisbet was 
then pastor at Corksville, Tenn. 


After two years in Corksville they went to 
West Texas on account of health and spent a 
year in home mission work. They moved to 
Humbolt, Tenn., where they spent 4! pleas- 
ant years. Atthe urgent request of friends 
she opened a private school in her own home 
which school she continued as long as in 
Humbolt and always had pupils to the limit 
of her capacity to receive them. 

In 1906 Mr. and Mrs. Nisbet went to Kennil- 
worth Inn, Asheville, North Carolina, and were 
asked to volunteer for school work in Chun-ju, 
Korea. They came to Korea in the spring of 
1907 and for 414 years lived in Chun-ju. Mrs. 
Nisbet taught in the boys’ school there, in the 
Sunday school and women’s classes and itiner- 
ated in the country. 

A little over 8 years ago Mr. and Mrs. Nisbet 
were transferred to Mokpo where she was put 
in charge of the girls’ school which she 
developed into a large school. She never 
lost sight of the fact that her business was 
character building. She took a personal in- 
terest in each girl and endeavored to strength- 
en.her in Christ. She tried-‘to make of each 
girl a better Korean home maker. Each girl 
was required to have a share in the cooking 
and housework, Mrs. Nisbet being careful not 
to use equipment which would unfit them for 
life in a Korean home. 

Mrs. Nisbet taught the Sunday School lesson 


‘to a large class on Friday night and on Sunday 


had a large class of young married women, on 
which day it was her custom to attend five 
services. In the yearly women’s classes she 
taught large classes with great ability and 
ease, 

She was a teacher of unusual ability, a born 
leader, a wonderful housekeeper, a thoughtful 
and generous neighbor and a helpful friend to 
many. She possessed a great deal of personal 
magnetism, was a talented speaker and a good 
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writer. She was an earnest and diligent “stu- 
dent of the Bible and a woman of great faith. 


Mr. and Mrs. Nisbet were the most hospitable » 


people I have ever known. 

Not only were friends entertained for weeks 
but every caller was welcomed. 

Her keen insight, her good judgment and 
kindly sympathy caused many to seek her for 
advice. It was marvelous. that she could give 
up so much time to her friends and at the 
same time accomplish so much mission. work. 
Mrs. Nisbet’s loss is felt personally by each 
one of a large number of friends both Korean 
and foreign. One who met her in the home- 
land said “I would give anything to possess 
the same capacity for loving which she has.” 
She loved much and was much beloved and 
one who knew her long and intimately tells 
us she never lost-a friend. Each one of her 
friends felt that she was understood by Mrs. 
Nisbet and that she possessed her. sympathy. 
Mrs. Nisbet was partly supported by 12 ladies 
of the North Ave. Church, Atlanta, Ga. On 
hearing of her affliction one of these ladies 
urged her to come home where she_ could 
have the comforts of life in the homeland, 
and added if it was a matter of finance to 
draw on her for any amount necessary. 

In her busy life she found time to write 
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many letters which were a great help to her 


friends and to the churches in America. When — 


on furlough she spoke about 250 times and was 
much sought as a speaker. 


She did not give up readily to bodily ail- ‘ql 


ments and last summer while suffering with 
her side she cheerfully wrote a Mission Study 
Book on Korea which is now being printed. 
Last fall, although her suffering increased, she 
said very little about herself and kept up her 


regular work and would not interfere with her | 
husband’s itinerating. One of her friends said 


“God promises rewards to those who over- 
come and I think of her as one who overcame.” 


She was faithful to the end in the many things © | 


she undertook. 

During the last two months of her life she 
possessed great peace and during her last sick- 
ness those around her were impressed with 
her wonderful sweetness and _ patience in*suf- 
fering. On the day of her death visitors were 
welcomed. 

She loved the Koreans and gave her life for 
them. 
in the Korean cemetery and that the services 
be in Korean. Many attended her funeral and 
the Korean Christians requested the privilege 
of carrying her body to the cemetery, which 
work is usually done by hired coolies. | 


Tidings. 
‘‘The Sound of Abundance of Rain.” 


Pyengyang. 


DEAR MR. DECAMP :— 

Ihad hoped to write you in ioaihe to the 

‘Prayer League” but we have been very busy 
in revival meetings, etc. up to this week. We 
had in Pyengyang over 2,000 people give in 
their names as enquirers in the meetings at 
the Korean New Year. 1603 in the Presbyter- 
ian Churches and about 800 in the Methodist. 
This week we are holding socials for all the 
new people and planning to get them into 
classes for instruction. 


Before these meetings, our missionary com- 


munity got together every morning from 7 to 
8 to pray for our work and we feel God has 


answered wonderously. The new people seem 


more in earnest than have been such enquirers 
for some years past, so we hope to be able to 
hold a great many of them. 


Sincerely, 
J. G. HOLDCROFT. 


be 


It was her request that she be buried 
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; IT. 
. _Mokpo. 
DEAR MR. DECAMP :— 

Not only is there ‘The sound of a going in 
the tops of mulberry trees” but a stirring of 
“‘dry bones” according to Ezek. 87. I wasmuch 
interested in Mr. Knox’s article in February 
issue, for the same movement is going on in 
the Mokpo territory. 

It began last year in one of the magistracies 
in Mr. Nisbet’s field, especially among the 
young men, a large number of whom are 
joining the Church. 

Ihave three county seats in which work 
has been done for over ten years, but with lit- 
tle or no apparent results. I had about given 
up hope and no _ special work has been 
done in any of these districts for years yet 
in the past few monthsI have been invited 
by a number of young men in all three 
places to send them a teacher of the 
Christian religion. In one, where there is a 
very weak struggling little church, mostly of 
the lowest class, some fifty young men of the 
best class have besieged me with requests for 
a teacher and an adequate building to meet 
in. I have promised the former but insist on 
their providing the latter and the indications 
are that they wilidoso. I havea good man 
ready to go but they must do their part. 
Already I have sent good men to the other two 
county seats so, at last, without any effort on 
my part, the long closed doors are open. Be- 
side the Island work I have one large county 
on the mainland with nearly one hundred 
thousand population. Itis badly cut up by 
arms of the sea and so difficult of access that 
it might as well be an island; all around the 
county seat there is a wide territory with 
many villages but only a few scattered, small, 
weak churches. Ten years ago there wasa 
great stir, but it died down soon leaving some 
large buildings with only a handful of believers 
in each which was really pitiful to see. 

One large building was entirely vacated and 
after having stood vacant several years was 


finally torn down and the material sold, out 
of which we managed to get thirty yen. Out 
from the county seat only a few miles, in two 
adjacent villages, lived two Christian families 
that had about as much to do with one another 


as the Jew with the Samaritan for one was of 


low origin and had a little private church in his 
own house while the other attended church at 
the county seat. I tried for years to get them 
together so that one meeting place might be 
located. Last year some new believers began 
to attend church from nearby villages but there 
were these two opposed leaders, some follow- 
ing one and some the other. A leader froma 
village right between the two villages went to 
Kwangju, believed and kept writing back urg- 
ing his relatives to believe, until finally, several 
had “a believing mind.” I sawat once thata 
successful work there depended on those two 
families uniting, so I made an extra effort and 
succeeded in getting both to attend our annual 
Bible Classes in December where both received 
a blessing and a reconciliation was effected. 
Soon after a daughter of each family came in- 
to our school and are now inseparable friends. 
Now we havea united harmonious group of 
from twenty to thirty meeting in the neutral 
village. 

Just two or three miles away is a large 
village where there are a large number 
of former believers of the church that was 
torn down. They have wandered like lost 
sheep trying first this religion then that one 
but their souls remained unfed, so this last 
fall I received a letter asking me if they could 
return to the fold of the only true Shepherd. 
I went out at once and that Sunday morning 
a number renewed their vows and others 
made them for the first time and the church 
was reorganized. They went to work with 
the vim of resurrected life; a building was 
bought without aid, renovated and converted 
into a church; former believers were sought 
out and urged to attend and new believers 
were added and not long after my visit came 
the following order for books although I had 
already taken out and sold quite a quantity. 


€ 
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Reference New Testament 40 vols., New Test- 
ament 80 vols., Hymn Books 70 vols., Combin- 
ed New Testament and Hymn Book 30 vols., 
Hymn Book (notes) 5 vols., Old Testament 7 
vols., Christian Catechisms 50 vols., Catechu- 
men Catechisms 50 vols. I judge from this 
order that things must be stirring. 

Two men under expulsion for having con- 
cubines have put them away and are attending 
church and have subscribed to the “Christian 
Messenger.’ I have an evangelist and a col- 
porteur on the ground and my secretary went 
out today with.a big box of books. 


In another village, some five or six miles 
away, a good strong man has started to be- — 
lieve through letters received froma relativein _ 
Hawaii and we trust to geta start through 
him in that village. 

Very opportunely indeed, I have just received 
a check for $400, from the church that sustains 
me, for the support of extra evangelism. 

Very sincerely, 
In His service, | 
H. D. McCaLie. ~— | 


Keeping Up With Korea. 
Manners and Customs. 


By H. D. APPENZELLER. 


“Hem, ahem.” There was a polite cough 
outside, and instantly the little paper door of 
my eight by sixteen room was thrown open 
and the secrets of my itinerating existence 
lay bare to the gaze of my friendly visitor, who 
without further ado entered my temporary 
domicile. Then he bowed politely and mutter- 
ed something about whether I had my break- 
fast, that he was from such and such a church, 
and that he.came for a chat. 

He was an amiable gentleman of the old 
school and this was my introduction to the 
proper mode of entering a house. No knock- 
ing, no invitation, but, on the other hand the 
more delicate suggestion of one’s arrival by a 
cough and the implicit assurance of one’s wel- 
come by assuming it and entering! It is de- 
lightful when understood — and most aggra- 
vating when misunderstood—or when one 
finds oneself in a state of dishabille. 

But this cannot be called keeping up with 
Korea in manners and customs. It it merely 
trying to become familiar with what has al- 
ways been. In fact, without quarrelling with 
the subject, one might say that it is not so 
much keeping up as mixing, for the eastern 
and Western in dress and customs are a 


strange compound in the hands of the youth 
of this land. And so we shall be able simply 
to indicate here a few of the amusing and 
complicating changes that are taking place right 
under our very eyes, while not posing at all 
as an authority on customs old or new. One feels 
it is a hopeless mixture now, and that distine- 
tions marked today may be changed tomorrow. 

For one, we sigh for the old times and the 
old customs. There was a leisure, a reserve, 
a fineness that seems not yet to have crystal- 
lized into polished shining facets of manner — 
in the youth of the land. But on the other 
hand one glories in the future, in the seething, 
molten change that is everywhere. What 
if the dross is more visible because of being 
on top, we believe that the fine metal under- 
neath will appear, as it does now, to glisten 
and embellish, and that out of all the change 
will come Eastern manner and custom that 
has felt the impress of the West, but has 
evolved from its depths its own. 

For instance, my old friend mentioned 
above would not, I suppose, in former days 
have shaken hands, but now the dear old soul 
has learned this good foreign custom and he 
shakes hands. Yes, he does more than that, 


§ what to do about their shoes. 
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he holds hands. You see? It is neither Eastern, 
nor estern Wfor, though loving him in the Lord, 
one would hardly go the length of the biblical 
injunction and salute him with a holy kiss, 
though theydo say that holding hands is 
preliminary to that operation. 

In our direct American way we think that 
an interview is most profitable when one gets 
down to business at once. We have been 
trained to the idea that a man’s time is money, 
and that unless it be a friendly visit it is not 
only more polite, but much more economical 
for both parties to get down to business. But 
not so here, either in conversation or letters. 
There must be the polite preliminaries, a 
studied indifference, as it were, to the matters 
nearest the heart. It takes more time, of 
course, but that is our business is it not, to 
take time with our people? And when one 
knows that all of the solicitous inquiries are 


‘but the prelude to the real thing, it becomes a 


jolly game to wonder what the dear brother is 
really driving at, and when he will get to the 
point. It was most amusing to me the other 
day to have the District Superintendent, a Ko- 
rean, complain on this very point. He wanted 
to do some other work but could not for the 
polite guests who came one after another, each 
of whom had to be told the same old thing. 
And then when several arrive at the same 
time it is always a sitting-out process. 

Take the shoe problem. Half of my friends 
have shown hesitation and uncertainty as to 
When they 
have come in Korean sandals they invariably 
take them off on entering, but when they 
come in foreign shoes it is more of a job to 
take them off, and I urge them to come in as 
they are. On the other hand, with the muddy 
streets, one often finds that those who have 
foreign shoes do not always have foreign rub- 
bers, and the last state of that parlor rug is 
worse than the first. 

It has always amused me the way one dili- 
gently tips one’s hat to one’s men friends and 
not to the ladies. The old Korean headgear 
does not adapt itself to that sort of salutation, 
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nor is it doffed in the house. From the West- 
ern view point hats are kept on too long in 
church. What are the rights after all in such 
things? Are they not likely to be what one 
has seen done most? And these things that 
seem so funny to us are so serious to the youth 
of the land, for this is their adolescence and 
there must be growing pains. And many are 
the growing pains that the foreigner feels as 
he blunders and stumbles in the customs of his 
fellows. 

Clothes. are a source of perennial interest, 
and weird are some of the combinations. The 
female of the species is more deadly than the 
male in her rejection of change, except it be in 
hairdress and shoes. While sack suits are 
quite common, one does not see foreign 
dresses or dinner gowns. One wonders at 
this. What depth of feminine psychology 
must one penetrate to discover the reason for 
this phenomenon? For surely there is one. 
Sack suits and frock coats are not adapted to 
Korean houses we are told. And in fact it 
needs not the telling, but only the experience 
of having sat for a time on the floor with one’s 
legs crossed, to convince one that truly the un- 
gainly ‘“‘poggie” had, like that beverage, a 
reason for its creation. That bag at your 
knees will stay as long as you sit on the floor, 
longer. 

Table etiquette is a thing concerning which 
we hate to expose our ignorance, but we do 
know that one puts one’s spoon and chop- 
sticks down on the table when one is finished. 
I remember with pride the first time I was able 
to consume a whole bowl of rice and with 
much gusto proclaimed the fact to my genial 
host. He laughed and said he was so glad 
that I had enjoyed it; all the time (I learned 
afterwards) being too polite to tell me that I 
was more piggish than otherwise, for true 
politeness would have lefta | ittle in the bowl, 
signifying that, even though having eaten all 
I could, the host had provided so bountifully 
that there was some left over. ; 

While the gustatory sounds which eminate 
from the otherwise tomblike speechlessness of 
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the Korean meal are a source of annoyance to 
the average foreigner we must confess that 
we have found, in copying the guzzling effect, 
a strange tickling of the palate. Laugh if you 
will it is a fact that the hot steam from rice 
sucked in against the palate and mingled with 
savories and “kimchie” produces a sensation 
at the opening of one’s alimentary canal 
unique, to say the least. The most real objec- 
tion to this process we feel is that whatever 
goes down has got to come up and the steam 
thus inhaled too often finds exit in vociferous 
- belehes which, though we have been assured 
they are not polite, are much too common not 
to be innocuous socially. 

We cannot leave our subject without al- 
luding to the really serious difficulties that 
arise over engagements and marriages. The 


young people want to pick and choose, and the | 


old people are as determined that prerogative | 
of theirs shall not, with the divine right of | 
kings, go to the scrap heap. There are 


tragedies because of the changing customs—_ | 


the old restraints being cast off and no new 
ones supplied, nor background of Christian 
living to help counteract. Korea, like the 
other countries of the last, must work out her 
own salvation. ee || 

Would that we were familiar with the | 
literary customs of this land. Then would we | 
attempt an ending in the best literary form. © 
But we know none, except that letters have © 
the date at the end, and so for lack of a better | 
we might say that this was written on the 
ninth of March. 


The Point of View. 


The general attitude of persons with a 
partisan outlook on educational matters 
may be obtained from a despatch to a Japan- 
ese paper, “The Jiji”, a translation of which 
appeared in the “Japan Advertiser” of March 
7th.. It is as follows: 

“A Seoul despatch to the “Jaz”, dated 
March 4, reports that the educational authori- 
ties of the Korean Government have ordered 
the Baika (Paichai) Higher and Primary School 
and the Baika,(Paiwha) Seminary of Seoul 
closed. Both schools were established and 
are under the private management of Mr. H. 
D. Appenzeller of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and Miss Smith, both Americans. 

“The reason given for this order is that the 
students at those schools carried out patriotic 
demonstrations on the anniversary of the Ko- 
rean independence movement on March 1. 
The principals are alleged not only to have 
connived at these, but to have failed to com- 
ply with the order of the prefecture to-punish 
the guilty parties. 

“The two schools have been associated with 
anti-Japanese movements by Korean students 


in the past,” adds the report, “and the authori- 
ties will be more strict with similar agitatiOns 
by students and the schools which show no 
efforts to suppress them.” s 
How the Governor-General, from what he has 
heard in Tokyo, views the matter is seen from 
the following interview which appeared in the 
“Japan Advertiser” of March 9th. 
“It has given me great regret to hear of 


the closing of two foreign schools in Seoul,” | 


said Baron Saito to a representative of the — 
“Japan Advertiser,’ who asked the Governor- 
General of Korea, in the course of an inter- 
view yesterday, why the Methodist. Boys’ | 
School and the Methodist Girls’ Seminary, — 
both foreign institutions in Seoul, had to close © 
as a result of the licenses of the principals to 
teach being cancelled. 

‘Beyond the bare fact of the cancellation of 
the licenses because the principals had not 
complied with certain instructions from the 
Department of Education, thereby infringing 
the regulations, I have not yet received any 
further details. JI am waiting for fuller parti- 
culars. 
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“IT do not like such occurrences and am al- 
ways hoping that co-operation between 


foreigners and Japanese will continue uninter- 


ruptedly to further the object both have in 
view—the improvement of the status of the 
Koreans.” 

_ Baron Saito added that, in his opinion, there 
has not been any particularly serious difference 
and what has happened is probably a technical 
breach. 

_“‘T regret that drastic methods have been re- 
sorted to, but until I receive further informa- 
tionI cannot say anything more. It has 
always been my wish that differences of opinion 
should be smoothed over by mutual discussion 
and agreement, and I daresay this can be in 
the same way.” 

A conservative statement of how the foreign 
community in general regards the incident is 
reflected in the despatch from the “Adver- 
tiser’s’’ special representative in Seoul. 

“The drastic action of the Japanese authori- 
ties against Mr. Henry Appenzeller, principal 
of the Methodist Boys’ School in Seoul, and 
Miss B. A. Smith, principal of the Southern 
‘Methodist Girls’ School, modifies greatly the 
good impression made by recent changes in 
the educational regulations. 
~ “Owing to a slight disturbance in these 
schools on Monday, March 1, Mr. Appenzeiler 


and Miss Smith have been held responsible 


and their principalships have been revoked by 
the authorities. 

_ “The changes in the educational regulations 
just announced grant important concessions to 
private schools. Religion may now be taught. 
The use of the Japanese language only in 
teaching is no longer compulsory. The mission 
schools may now teach Korean children in 
their own language.” 

“These liberal concessions were granted 
primarily for the benefit of the mission schools. 
They would have made a profound impression 
in missionary and educational circles here had 
it not been for the action against the two 
principals of the Methodist schools.” 


* NoTtE. This sentence is a very liberal interpretation 
of the new law which does not state the matter 
very clearly—Editor,‘‘K. M. F.” 


- Some Further Details 


Last year when the trouble was at its height 
instructions were issued by the authorities 
telling the principals of Private Schools to 
send word to the parents of their pupils 
urging them to see that their children took no 
part in the demonstrations. This question was 
taken up by the foreigners in charge of schools 
with their Consular Officers and it was con- 
sidered that compliance on the part of school 
principals would involve them in political is- 
sues to such an extent as to make it wise for 
them not to issue the orders. 

On the 27th of February, this year, the 
Governors of the various Provinces called the 
principals of private schools before them and 
instructed them as follows: 

1. To warn~their pupils against engaging in 
any demonstrations on March Ist, the anniver- 
sary of the Independence Movement. 

2. To instruct the parents of their pupils to 

see that their children took no part in the 
demonstrations. 
' 8. Incase of any disturbance the principals 
must seek out the leaders and report their 
names to the Governor’s office within three 
days, stating the mode of punishment deter- 
mined upon. 

4, That the principals would be held respon- 


sible for any disturbance that took place in the 
schools. 


The Principal of Paichai School, Mr Appen- 
zeller, instructed his pupils, while the Principal 
of Paiwha School (Miss Smith) did not, part- 
ly because of a desire to avoid meddling in 
politics, and partly because of the adverse 
result she feared might be the outcome of 
such an order given by a foreigner. She took 
the precaution of discussing the matter with 
her Korean faculty, and fully expected to get 
through the day without trouble. 

On the morning of March Ist, before steel 
hours, it seems that a small girl from one of 
the lower grades in the Paiwha School, insti- 
gated some small boys from a neighboring 
school to shout “Mansai,” and about twenty-five 
girls hearing the shout took up the cry. The 
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school grounds were almost immediately in- 
vaded by officials from the police and educa- 
tional departments. The police commandeer- 
ed a room in the school building and began an 
investigation. The principal was ordered to 
institute an investigation in accordance with 
the instructions issued by the Governor. Miss 
Smith took the position that the proper 
officers of the law were in physical possession 
of the school premises as well as the bodies 
of her pupils, and as it was a political offence 
it was beyond her province to act in the 
matter. 

On the following day, after the Principal of 
Paichai School had instructed his pupils 
and received assurances from them that they 
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would not shout ‘‘mansai,” there was set up, 


during the hour for lunch, a shout of “mansai” _ 
just outside the wall near the school grounds. — 
The boys hearing it shouted, but according to — 
creditable witnesses, did not use the word | 


“‘mansai.” 

Immediately a large body of police surround- 
ed the boys, they were taken into the building 
where a police investigation was instituted. 


Mr. Appenzeller was ordered to institute an in- 
vestigation in accordance with the Governor’s _ 
On the fol- — 


orders but he refused todo so. 
lowing day orders were issued by the Govern- 
or revoking the permits of these two principals. 


The schools have not been closed, as the 


“Jijv” seems to think. . 


Notes and Personals. 


On January 26, Dr. H. C. Whiting was mar- 
ried to Mrs. Carrie McElhinny at Ottumwa, 
Ohio. : 

Last month Dr. Noble and his family left for 
the United States on furlough. 


Dr. C. S. Deming of M. E. Mission, North, 
has returned from the United States. 


Miss C. Brownlee, kindergarten teacher at 
Ewha Haktang, Seoul, returned in March after 
a year’s absence in America. 


Dr. Jesse Hirst, of Severance Hospital, 
Seoul, sailed for America on furlough at the 
end of March. 


To the Rev. and Mrs. H. W. Lampe a 
daughter, Emma Elizabeth, was born on March 
15. 


To the Rev. and Mrs. W. Scott of the Cana- 
dian Mission a son was-born in the first week 
of March. 


Dr. and Mrs. M. O. Robertson of Unsan 
Mines welcomed twins into their home on 
March 15th, a boy anda girl. Little Charles 
died in a few hours but Caroline Elizabeth 
is making good progress. 


La 


Rev. and Mrs. G. H. Winn of Kangkei are 


rejoicing in the arrival of a third son, named } 


Thomas Cleland. 


The Executive Committee of the Federal 
Council has decided that the next meeting of — 


the Council shall begin on Tuesday, Sept. 28th 
at 8 P. M. and close Oct. lst. Committee meet- 
ings will begin in the morning of Sept. 28th. 


We deeply regret to hear of the death of — 


another Salvation Army officer. Ensign E,. 


Akerholm, a Swede, died at Yung Dong on 


March 16th from typhus. 


Large Cottage at Wonsan Beach for rent, sum-_ 
Large diningroom with fireplace, — 


mers of 1920, 1921. 
kitchen, guest-room, toilet and servants’ room 
stairs. 
Screened throughout, 


own- 


Well furnished. Rent for 


two seasons ¥375, one season ¥200. Apply, E. J. O. 


Fraser, Wonsan. 


Gerdine Cottage at Wonsan Beach for Sale or Rent. — 


For particulars apply to Dr. E. W. Anderson, Seoul. 


Cooking Stove for Sale, Yale No. 6., suitable for | 


small family. Almost new. Price #40. Apply to 
‘K M. F.’’ offices, Seoul. Pre 


Small Advertisements like these are only One Yen 
per insertion for 3 lines. Apply, Business Manager, 
“K. M. F.,’’ Seoul. 


Three bedrooms and verandah upstairs. — 
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NEW SUPPLIES ‘B@TRa. * 


Sunday Schools ant Churches. 


Baptismal Ger tifcare a 


Beautiful design of fir-cones and branches printed in gold, Size ll, 
by 9 inches. Equally suitable for children or adults. Everybody 
admires them. Per copy. ste 7 sen 


Promotion: Gertificate 


_For use when-transferring Sunday School members from one grade 4 
to the next. Printed in three colors, chaste design of cross and | 
crown with gold border. |Per copy ©... 2 nn 1’, sen 


Bookmarkers ' 


All the children will want these. Printed-in colors, 5 varieties of 
flower designs with Scripture verses. To be given for.unbroken 
attendance at the end of three or six months. Quite new. 

Per packet of 5 assorted cf Bes Se 3 <5 3 sen 


In consequence of the serious increase in our over- 
head expenses we are compelled to add a charge of 10 
per cent on the price of all publications sold by the 
Society after March ist. All descriptions of Union 


Hymnals, Sunday School Lessons and subseriptions to 
the “Christian Messenger’”’ and the magazines will 
not be affected by this increase, 3 


A new book translated by Dr. Baird - 
i: RG Rm Seas >} 
ae LIFE THAT WINS 


By C. G. TRUMBULL, 


se . al 


This ayy known book has just been published and we shall be glad to 
“supply your.order. It is bound in strong and attractive covers and. will be , 
of interest to all Christian readers. It has aiready been translated into 
French, Spanish, Arabic, Chinese, Japanese, Russian, Portuguese and other 

* Janguages. Price 8 sen. 
5 —_-_-_-8 e——————- 
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everywhere, and because of their excellent qualities as regards tone, volume of sound, 
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Bells 


Sivectest of. au 


op Sabbath Sounds | 
i . 4 


For fifty years “BLY MYER” Bells have been sold throughout the world and 
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mas - 


dilly 


: . ° ‘! . ° . \ 4 
thousands of them are in use. They are being used in Mission Churches and Schools 


carrying power and durability, they are recognized as the best. Bells- to be had. | 


“BLYMYER” Bells are made of a special composition used only by ourselves. « 


e ay 
They are made in sizes to suit any purpose, from 18 inches — 


most popular styles of mountings for Missions. “BLYMYER” = jf 
Bells are all carefully tested, and the purchaser can always 


be ‘assured of the best. possible value for his money. 
. \ 


Write for Special Price 
on the “BLYMYER” Bells 


ie 


ee ee 3 et 


to Missions 


The Cincinnati Bell Foundry Go. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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THE FAMOUS “JJ” FOLDING ORGAN. 
Over 400 of these unsurpassed little instruments 
supplied to the American Y. M. C. A. in France. 
e@ @ e 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG AND 


«GOLD PRICH LIST. 


EDWARD EVANS & SONS, LTD. 


30 North Szechuen Road, 
SHANGHAI, CHINA. 


/ 


1 & B. YOM 


HIGH CLASS TAILOR 
and 
- GENERAL OUTFITTER 


2 CHOME, HASEGAWA CHO, SEOUL — 
(Close to the Chosen Hotel) 


firs. BD. Nakamura, zB. B. s. 
GRADUATE OF PENN. DENTAL COLLEGE 


BENTAL WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 


Frock Coats, 
. ; Lounge suits, 
Clerical Suits, . 
Uniforms, 
Overcoats, 
Dress Suits, 
Morning Coats, 
Juvenile Suits. 


Meiji-machi, Seoul. 


(Close to R. C. Cathedral) 


| ———as E-0 —@h~ © Pee —— 


We have a large and growing connection. 


Our English-speaking cutter will be glad 


CHARGES MODERATE: 
| to wait upon you at your home. : 


Z f i, aa 
; ? 3 ‘cS 
Ste: b ~ we 
- 1 = 
“ bs ¢ 
¢ | 
¥.. 
A \ a Pat 
/ ¢ } } ee 
i $ j ; yo Eines, ST eee ; oe ee aa a eas oni 
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“THE: BANK OF CHOSEN.” 


(FORMERLY THE BANK OF KOREA.) 


Capital Paid up ss... Yen 40,000,000 


a | i 

GOVERNOR: DEPUTY GOVERNOR: ee 
S. MINOBE, Esq | T. KANO, Esq. a 
; DIRECTORS: | 

T. MISHIMA, Es@., Y. KIMURA, Ese. ae 

S. OHTA, Es@., S. KATAYAMA, Esq? | 

; | 


a HEAD OFFICE, SEOUL — e 


TELEPHONE No. 6010 


BRANCHES: ~ a 


Hy 
KOREA a 
Chemulpo, Pyongyang, Wonsan, Taiku, Fusan, Chinnampo, <= | i 
Kunsan,.Mokpo, Hoilyong, Ranam. it 
MANCHURIA a 
Antung, Mukden, Dairen, Changchun, Szupingchieh, Kaiyuan, i} 
Chengchiatun, Harbin, Fuchiatien, Yingkou, Lungchingtsun, | 
Kirin, Liaoyang, Tiehling, Ryojun (Port Arthur). 1 
. JAPAN | 
Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe, Shimonoseki. 53 | ‘ 
CHINA it 
Shanghai, Tientsin, Tsingtao, Tsinan. ~ dW 
aa 1 sas My p [ 1 
SIBERIA 1 
Viadivotock 
NEW YORK AGENCY <= 
Equitable Building, New York. City. 


Hvery descripiion of “general banking and exchange. business transacted. 


UK. KONDO & CO., 


| COAL MERCHANTS, 


SEOUL. 


Special Agents for South Manchurian 
Railway Company Coal Sales Dep’t 


oars 


Forwarding Agents for Goods 
by Land and Sea. 


Mining Supplies a Specialty | 


——E————EEE 
| Special Terms to Missionaries. 
1 CHOME, NISHU-DORI, SEOUL. 
Telephone No. 835. 


(OPPOSITE STANDARD OIL COMPANY). 


ASK FOR 
Tt. Kk.” 


GRANULATED SUGAR 
ONLY and take no others 


In cases Best 
of " Sugar in 
18 bags 
Fe: the 
each 
10 rea Market 
net. 


, HOLME, RINGER & CO., FUSAN. 
Import Department 
Agents. 
Telegram ‘‘RincrrR’Fusan, Phone Nos. 545,309. 
, * Code in usé:, A. B.C. Sth Edition F 
Single order not under one ease of 180 Ibs. 
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Sen Sen (Syenchun ) Korea 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


EMBROIDERIES, 
TATTING, 
LINGERIES, ‘ 
TRAY-PIECES, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 


TABLE-RUNNERS, 
SCARVES. 

SPECIAL ORDERS TAKEN 
Our Korean teacher of Embroidery is the 
only surviving graduate of the Aniu Royal | 
School of Embroideries. 

Miss B. I. Stevens, 
' Superintendent. 


Agent in Seoul: Mrs. A. I. Ludlow. 


i 


MURAKI SHOHC 


THE MURAKI WATCH COMPANY 
= SEOUL BRANCH 
2 Chome, Honmachi, facing Kameya’s Stora. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
WatTCHES, CLocks, SPECTACLES, RINGS 
e 
AND PRECIOUS STONEs. 


Repairs executed with care and despatch. 
A large assortment of 
ELGIN, WALTHAM anp SWISS WATCHES. 


j 
! 
TELEPHONE 471 Ei ; 


we 
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Fe: 


“Bell Brand’ Coffee 
‘Roasted fresh every week 
This Blended Coffee is our o aes 
’ own speciality and is mix ~ - 
|; ed with the greatest care | This is manufactured st cde rs us 0 
y\~- with a view to securing” jngredients of the highest quality, it contain 
the -finest flavor, We no harmful chemicals or fillers and will no 
guarantee to use no Chi- jnjure fabrics, hands or woodwork. | Equal 
cory but only pure and useful in hot or cold water. “Bell Brand 
genuine’ coffee | beans in Laundry Soap leaves the clothes sweet and 
this blend. clean ; a trial will prove its merits. Prices on 

*¥ 1.00 per lb. application. ' 


‘Pears, Seedless Raisins and Sultan Raisins. 
AUSTRALIAN FLOUR. Yen 7.60 per bag of 49 lbs. 
qf} AMERICAN WHITE FLOUR Yen 9.00 per bag of 49 lbs. 
} AMERICAN STEEL WOOL used Bees cleansing Crockery, Kitchen Utensils and Aluminum Wares. 
“Sterno’’? Canned Heat. . E. Waterman’s Fountain Pen, Self-Filling and Regular sikese 


COORS MALTED MILK 


CALIFORNIA PRUNES. Fifty Ibs. in a box. Wholesale price gladly acted also Dried Peaches, Z| ie 


a oz. bottle ¥ - - pF = ais 
caer" F. S. Ho and Company. 


Tel. No. 827. 


; Bee Korea. 


YOUR“SUNDAY SCHOOLS NEED 


Wall Maps of ‘the Holy Land, Paul’s Journeys and the Sinai Penin- ’ 
sula. Stout paper. ©. : : Price 20 sen each. 
Reward Cards in different varieties and prices. _ xr 


Merit Certificates in several designs. 
Class Registers in various styles. 


Bible Stories, Volumes I. and II. for Primary classes and Extension 
Simday Schools: *. 0 4 aes ee pies se 


YOU CAN GET THEM ALL AT THEO AG ivose 


Christian Literature Society of. Korea, eh 
-CHONG-NO, SEOUL. 


TELEPHONE 2125. Jf cao. sieve 


i, 
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